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Church, in its fearless reliance upon history, and in its deep
sympathy with man's moral nature. It was soon to show
its weakness in the confusion which it brought about between
spiritual and civil authority."l

In its relation to the problem of the seventeenth century,,
the significant feature of Arminianism is this alliance with
the Stuart monarchy. The alliance was struck at the
Hampton Court Conference, where, according to the Bis-
hops, " His Majesty spoke by inspiration of the spirit of
God'3. Whatever the source of inspiration the practical
result was significant. "No Bishop, no King" expressed
a working policy; the fortunes of the Stuart monarchy
were indissolubly linked with those of the Anglican Episco-
pate. The alliance was confirmed as the years went on.
In 1619 Dr. Richard Montague, afterwards Bishop of Chi-
chester, published a work with the fantastic title, A New
Gag for an Old Goose, the object of which was to vindi-
cate the " Catholicism " of the English Church. The House
of Commons, in alarm, appealed to Archbishop Abbot to
suppress the writer. Montague, nothing daunted, produced
a second work, with the significant title, Amelia Caesarem.
His bold appeal to the King concluded with the words, " De-
fend me with the sword and I will defend thee with the pen ".
The Stuarts were not slow to respond to the appeal. The
Commons might remonstrate, as in June, 1628, against the
Arminian leaders ; they might deplore, as in February, 1629,
"the subtle and pernicious spreading of the Arminian
faction: whereby they have kindled such a fire of division
in the very bowells of the State, as if not speedily extin-
guished, it is of itself sufficient to ruin our religion ; "2 but
the Crown was steadfast to the alliance. Charles's significant
reply was the promotion of prominent Arminians. Montague
himself was made Bishop of Chichester and subsequently of
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